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The Garden Project 

Enclosed for your information is a copy of The Garden Project . This 
report provides a guidebook to how the Garden Project works and 
describes the project in terms of the number of people - including food 
stamp participants - served, their characteristics, and outcomes 
following participation. 

The Garden Project is a private/public partnership of the San Francisco 
County Sheriffs Office and the San Francisco community to help 
disadvantaged persons become productive, self-sufficient citizens. 
With its emphasis on providing job training and employment for 
people in need, the potential exists to link innovations like The Garden 
Project to the Food Stamp Program's Employment and Training (E&T) 
Program. The E&T Program seeks to assist food stamp recipients 
achieve greater self-sufficiency by gaining the skills, training, or 
experience that will increase their ability to obtain regular employment 

For additional information, contact the Office of Analysis and 
Evaluation on (703) 305-2133. 
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FOREWORD 

The Garden Project of San Francisco is one of the most innovative and successful community -based crime pre- 
vention programs in the country. But its value goes far beyond crime prevention, providing job training, employment, 
environmental appreciation and beautificatioyi — often for the first time — for people and places in need. 

The Project was established to assist former offenders upon their return to the community. It gives the sense 
of purpose and the income necessary to provide a viable and positive alternative to criminal activity. This helps the 
community become a safer place, while significantly improving low-income and other neglected areas. The Garden 
Project transforms abandoned lots into bountiful gardens, and beautifies schoolyards and thoroughfares through its 
sister projects: the Alliance for Green Schools and the Tree Corps. 

With its emphasis on providing job training and employment for people in need, the potential exists to link inno- 
vations like The Garden Project to the Food Stamp Program's employment and training mission. The Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 authorizes administrative funding for States to run employment and training programs designed to move 
low-income persons off of the Food Stamp Program and into the workplace. By serving food stamp participants and 
giving them new job skills and work experience. The Garden Project offers a model for other States and communi- 
ties to consider as they design their own employment and training programs. 

The purpose of this manual is to share information on how the San Francisco Garden Project works. We also 
hope it will inspire municipalities across America to establish the public-private partnerships necessary to create sim- 
ilar projects in their communities. 

This is a story about growth. The miracle of it, in all its forms. The hope it bears... the flowering of plants, herbs. 
The development of individuals. The blossoming of neighborhoods that had been stunted, even blighted. The Garden 
Project of San Francisco is the first of its kind in the country. It has transformed lives, mindsets and 
environments in ways that deeply inspire. To examine it as a model, we must first appreciate certain principles. 



Gardening Is an Art. 

The Garden Project was created literally from the ground 
up, with no resources beyond determination and dirt. 
Hands-on experience adjusted and refined the program 




over the years — Uterally (and figuratively) weeding out 
pests and problems, rotatmg and introducing new 
crops. Flexibility, innovation and creativity are the 
program's critical root system, according to its founders 
and visionaries. After all, any observant gardener knows 
that each plant responds differently to the variables 
of soil, sun, water, temperature and nourishment. And 
that there is much that is undefinable, inexplicable and 
even magical about the process. 

At the same time, gardening is a science. There are cer- 
tain truths — time-honored techniques, natural cycles — 
that must be respected. Research, formulas and objec- 
tive information also have their place in the successful 
garden, and in the successful social program. 

This manual, then, is an attempt to share both the 
objective and subjective sides of the growing experi- 
ence. Much of what the San Francisco Garden Project 
has done may apply to your community; some aspects 
may not. But if this story and these suggestions seed 
similar projects across the United States, there will be 
a rich har\'est indeed. 
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History of The Garden Project 

The Seedbed: 

The Jail Horticulture Program 

The mspiratuin ior The Garden Project dales to the earl\- 
'80s. It was then that Catherine Snecd, a eounty miuaie 
counselor working under Shenli Michael Hcnnesse)-. 
took the initiat!\'C to con\'ert 12 junk- and vvccd-giutted 
acres behind the San Francisco Count) Jail mlo a nour- 
ishing, organic garden of herbs, flowers and produce 
and conx'eri inmates into functional — and olten accom- 
plished — gardeners. This became known as the Jail 
Horticulture Program, and here Sneed saw some of the 
toughest olienders siari lo care about lives other than 
their own. even if it was the life of a tJcdgling strawherrv 
or baby letluce. "This is my responsibility." one inmate 
said. "1 ne\'er been there for my kids... ibut) these are my 
babies nght now. They live or die because of me." 

Along with organic gardening, the program leaches 
imporiani lessons on work, ilie and sell-rcspcct. It also 
fosters responsibility lo ihe communily. All the produce 
from the program goes to shelters, soup kitchens, AIDS 
organizations and schools. "You should see the riots we 
started last Halloween, going lo schools," says Sneed, 
"Kids weni wild Ciuys who used lo sell dope m the 
neighborhood are now willing to work e.x'tra hours to 
make sure everyone in the class gets a pumpkin. Kids 
don't miss that point — The Big Dealer is now somebody 
who grows pumpkins and plants trees." 

Sneed tries to give everyone who wants to participate a 
chance in the jail garden, though that is difficult. There 
are always far more interested candidates than there is 
space, and it is important to let mmaies (studenis as 
they are called in the program') sta\' in the garden long 
enough to begin changing deslruclive way? o\ thinking 
and bcha\-ing A lornier student said, "Once 1 got lo the 
garden, 1 couldn'i wait for tomorrow lo gel back out 



there. Most people don't look forward to another dax" in 
jail, vou know. Bui .. the trcsh air, sunshine the smell> 
First time i put something m the croun.d and li came 
up. It blew me away." 

Germination: 

Genesis of ITic Garden Project 

"1 realized that to nurture people while they're here, to 
siart leaching them a new wa\ of behaving and think- 
ing, and then to send them, back to iheir old world ^\a^ 
like another sentence." sa\s Sneed, In some cases, a 
death sentence. A few e\'en askcti to remain incarcerat- 
ed ]usl so the)' coulci Slay m the garden. 

Sheriff Hcnnesse)' was well aware of the risks, not only 
to the communit); hut to the lormer inmate;, once 
released. "Three real ihreais that can get llicm hack miu 
trouble; friends, drugs and cops Their old buddies will 
encourage them back mio the old life. f")rugs are oiix'i- 
oiisK' a temptation and a probleni. .Atid police. onct~ 
lhe\' knovH' you're out on probation, can haul \'ou m tot- 
any suspicion. Creating a communit)' garden like The 
Garden Project means creating .i druiz,-tree, hassle-lrcc 
zone. .\ safe pkice tor ihem to go." 

This was the impeius for The harden Projeei — lo'cix-aie 
an en\'ironment on the outside, where former oliend- 
ers, many of whom had beeti in the Jail Horiiculiure 
Picigram, would hav'C a place lo continue to learn, to 
practice discipline and the work ethic, to earn enough 
ot a salary that the)' didn'i ha\e to surcixe by dealing or 
husilmy,, lo get on the road to total pergonal and eco- 
nomic independence, and to ieel sale. 

The project was oificialiy launched in 1991. as bneed 
and Hcnnesse)' began pitching the idea to any group or 
business ihey thought might be micre.sted in the core 
issues; gardening, lob training and employment, food, 
crime prevention, and bcauiihcation. Elliot Hoffman, 
owner of San Francisco's just Desserts Bakery, was pan 
of a group thai had toured the Jail Horticultural 
Program, Ihe land behind his loakery, an abandoned 
and depressed lot leased from a railroad corporation, 
became the site ior The Garden Project. It is now an 
acre-sized oasis ol herbs, llowers and some of the most 
exoiic organic produce available. Students include jail 
Horticulture Program graduates, men and women from 
drug rehabililaiion programs, welfare mothers, and. 
when space pernnis, inicrested Iriendsand relatives 

"I lie Crarden Pio)ec! crisis ioda\' as a lestamcnt ol "true 
erii" — ^individuals persevering tenaciously like those in 
sieinlirck'f- Ihe Giapc-^ ol WYalh, characlers who iirsi 
inspired .Sneed'-, x'lsion. 
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Finding the necessary resources frum public and pn\'ate 
sources has not ceased to be a challenge: petitioning for 
funds, as well as in-kind services such as tools and 
seeds. The Garden Project generates some income by 
selling produce at the San Francisc:o Farmer's Market 
and to some ot the hnest restaurants m the nation, like 
Berkeley's Che: Panisse, Rubicom's. Lulu's and The Fog 
Cii\' Diner Despite the faci thai the Project sells every- 
ihing It grows, garden space is limited, so the harvests 
cover only a portion of expenses .And Sneed is adamani 
that more than 90% ol the money that comes m goes 
to p>ay the workers. "Thai's the point," she says. "You 
can't try to teach peoiile the value of honest work — 
both lor ihem.seh'cs and their community — if you don't 
pay them honesiK." 

.As lor the future^ The Garden Project is looking to 
expand to other gardens across the city and across the 
country. Five tht>usand people have cotne through the 
Jail Horticulture Program; 600 people through The 
Garden Project. And there's always a waiting list. 

U you are concerned about cnme, and you believe your 
community has the law enforcement, civic and business 
leadership to suppon a creative, positive cnme prevenuon 
program, consider starting a Garden Project in your area. 
This manual, based on the experience of The Garden 
Project of San Francisco, can help you get started. 




Creating Your Garden Project 

Field of Dreams: The Model 

The staled goals of The Garden Project are: 

• To bring people and the environment together to 
strengthen them both 

• To empower disenfranchised people to become 
job- ready 

• To beauiily low-income areas oi the cii) 

According to organizers, participants, supporters and 
even observers of the San Francisco Garden Project, 
these objectives — and many others thai were not antic- 
ipated — have been met. Examples of demonstrable 
progress in the areas of crime prevention, environmen- 
tal awareness/beautihcaiion, economic stimulation, and 
personal development are cued below: 

The Project has accomplished all this h\' forming ke\ 
partnerships with various constituents, including law- 
enforcement agencies, communit}' groups, businesses, 
the media, and educational mstuations. 

THE ROOT SYSTEM: 

Forming Networks & Partnerships 

The success of this program depends on the strength of 
the coalition you build. Remember to make participa- 
tion simple and non-thrcatcnmg. While it would be 
ideal for ever)' partner to contribute money, donations 
of in-kmd services or goods (i.e. othce space, supplies, 
gardening tools, seeds, lunches for the workers, volun- 
teers, and transportation) also provide critical support 
and encourage further involvement 

• Because ever)'one is interested in creaimg a safer, 
healthier community, virtually any and all groups or 
businesses m your area could have a legitimate stake 
in this project. Be sure to emphasize the benefits of 
the program that would most appeal to each group 
(e.g., when speaking to ihe PTA, talk about the 
importance of landscaping and beautifying the 
school yards, teaching children about ihe environ- 
ment and better nutrition, and providmg solid and 
positive role models.) 

• Keep track of — and make public — information about 
all partnerships. Use the "peer mentality" to your 
advantage; organizations often lee! more comfortable 
supporting a new or different program when they 
know similar organizations are doing so. 

•Ask each group you approach to suggest others that 
might be interested; then iollow up. 

• Nni every meeting has to take the form of a lormal 
convocaiion or iuil-blown speech. Arrange private 
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meetings wuh key decision -make rs, or oiler a "hold 
trip" to the proposed lor current) garden site ior to 
similar projects, if such exist m your rcgionV 



PROSPECTIVE PARTNERS 

Partnering with Law Enforcement 

"Generally, law enjoiccmcnt plays an authoritarian 
rolf. This gives us a chance to show another side to 
(he community and to form new and mm-traditional 
alliances with case workers, restaurants, community 
gardening groups and the Chamber of Commerce. It's 
an unusual opportunity to interact vvit/i lavv-ahiJing 
citizens and to work together jor a greater good. " 

— Sheriff Michael Hennessey 

The Garden Project is, loremosi. a crime preven- 
tion program. It was esiablisheci to reduce the alarming 
rale oi recidivism by providing a law-abiding Utc- 
style alternative, 

Start-up Suggestions: 

• Begin by contacting the local law enforcement offi- 
cials m your area. These include the sheriff of your 
cit)', town or count)- and the police chief. Don't for- 
get to include the community policing department, 

•Also involve wardens or department heads at the 
local correctional facilities, 

• Before approaching these groups, you might want to 
conduct some research at the library or call and 
speak with the reporter who covers the "police and 
crime" beat on your local newspaper to get a fee! for 
the recidivism situation in your area. This informa- 
tion can provide a platiorm tor your discussion. 




Crime Prevention Benefits: 

•liclps reduce recidi\'ism by providing employment. 

siructure and a positive alternative to destmctivc and 

Illegal paiterns. 
•Provides positive role models for the communux. 

including at-risk children, by placing former oflcnd- 

ers m productive, pubUc employment positions 
•Helps reduce homelessness b\' pro\'id!ng a lj\ing 

wage to the formerly indigent. 

Partnering with the Community 

"We ain't used to creatin' nofhin'. We're used to tcarin' 
things up. Graffiti, breakin' bottles, vou know. Now we 
make cvcrvvvhcre we been beautiful." 
— George, Garden Project participani 

This IS truly a commnmi\- project. It can benefit e\'er\' 
citizen m some way, and lite more participams \ou can 
recruit, the more successful your proicci will be. 

Start-up Suggestions: 

• Contact your local civic league. Most are inienseh' 
concerned about crime prex'cntion and ma)- a!read\- 
sponsor programs like "Neighborhood Crime 
VVaich." A Garden Pro)eci would be an ideal civic 
league adoptee and a complementary adjunct to 
programs already m place. 

• Contact local and regional gardening and horticul- 
tural groups in your area. Start by looking lor a local 
chapter of the Garden Club, then ask a club repre- 
sentative for the names o! other gardening groups. 

•If there is a botanical garden in your community 
approach officials there. Ihcy often sponsor classes 
and clubs that would be a good source for sugges- 
tions, supporters and volunteers. 

• Most towns have a clearinghouse that provides inlor- 
mation on the many volunteer opporiuniiies avail- 
able m your area, li will generally be listed m the 
beginning of your phone book, along with other 
public access services. Call and ask about organiza- 
tions dedicated to crime prevention or environmcn- 
talism/ beautihcatit-in and contact them 

Civic/Community Benefits: Environmental 

•Beautilies city through planting, landscaping and 
maintenance clforts concentrated on lovv-inc-omc, 
depressed areas. 

• Teaches en\-ironnicnial appreciation and preserva- 
tion lo parucipatits, \-olutiiecrs, and students at the 
.Alliance lor Green Schools 

•C"rcates forum ior local cn\'ironmeniai, beautilication 
and con-scr\'atioi-i gi-oups k> >iiare ideas and resources 
as ihc;,' work coopcraii\cl-) im Garden Project issues. 
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• Practices and leaches French Intensive Biodynamic 
gardening, which is considered the most resource- 
eldcient and prixiuctive use ol land possible. It 
rec)uircs one-quaricr of the space ot tradilional row- 
gardening and produces two lo six times the yield. 

Civic/Community Benefits: Social 

• Forges eoaliiions and encourages networking among 
government, industry, business and civic concerns by 
providing a single, unifying focus. 

• Fncourages communication and positive interaction 
between social groups that traditionally have remained 
separate. For instance, it provides an opportunity lor 
former offenders to work side-by-sidc with law-abid- 
ing citizens on gardening projects and (or public oiti- 
cials to work with private industry m new ways. 

• Provides a positive, high-profile example of commu- 
nity involvement through media attention, public 
presence on city streets and at public schools. 

• Makes community safer by giving former inmates an 
alternative to repeating criminal behavior. 

Partnering with Business 

"1 used to use food stamps hut I don't now. This pro- 
gram is a stepping stone. It's taught me that I'm worth 
eniplo\'ing. that I'm worth more than a welfare c/ie<"l?. 
Some da\ I'll Irani I'm worth more than $5.50 an hour, 
and I'll move on. But... the garden will go with me." 
— Lovelle. Garden Project participant 

"I was (hejrjir.st cu-Stomcr; 3-4 years ago... I believed 
in Catherine and what she was trying to do, and I 
feel strongly that you contribute to your community. 
(And so) 1 might have given them a little business 
anvvvdv, just to help out. But I'm fanatical about what I 



purchase, and 1 eerfciinly wouldn't hu\ in the volume I 
do now (I'm their biggest customer) if the produce was- 
n'l fresh, tasty and beautiful to look at — lop-qualUy." 
— Alice Waters, Owner/Chef, Chez Panisse 

Businesses that have supported The Garden Projec! h\ 
bu\'ing produce, donating goods or ser\'ices, hiring 
workers or hosting fundraisers, are all k^rnrng thai 
good citizenship is good business. As Reed Heron, ehel 
at LuLu's restaurant m San Francrsco, put it. "The bril- 
liance of ihe program is that it serves us and the com- 
munity so beautifully W't get a product superior to w^hat 
we could get elsewhere, and we knov. we're helping 
out. Why wouldn't you do it?" 

Start-up Suggestions: 

• Contact local business organizations such as the 
local chapters of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Lion's Club, the Rotary Clubs of America, and the 
layccc's. These groups are always interested m solic- 
iting speakers for their meetings, and they are dedi- 
cated to community improvement and economic 
stimulation, which are consistent with The Garden 
Project's purposes. 

• Contact the public relations department ol the major 
industries or businesses in your area. Explain Fhe 
Garden Project, and ask about the standard proce- 
dure for petitioning for financial and/or other forms 
of support: then follow-up. 

• Contact national companies that have a natural con- 
nection to The Garden Project such as Smith tst 
Hawken (gardening tools) or the W. Atlee Burpee 
Seed Company Explain the Garden Project, and 
determine if there is a company policy or precedent 
for providing support to community projects. (They 
may direct you to their local retailers. Be sure to ask 
lor a contact name and suggestions on how best to 
solicit participation or contributions.) 
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• Don't torgei to canvass even small local businesses — 
restaurants, grocer}' stores, nurseries and other 
garden supplv stores, hardware stores, farmer's mar- 
kets, etc. They can all contribute or participate in 
some way. and their ideas and enthusiasm could 
pro\-e in\'aluable. 

Business Benefits: 

• Provides source ior loyal, weil-irained workers. 

• r'ro\ides source ol superior product (produce). 

•Builds empknee morale and customer loyalty: 
people led good about working for/ patronizing a 
business that helps the community 

• Makes communits" a safer place to do business 
•Nets positu'e media attention 

• Signals posunx" corporate citizenship. 

• Encourages \'aluablc neiworkmg/co-op opportunmes. 

"You have lo be creative, but then, most entrepreneurs 
love CI chaUengc. Wc got involved from the very 
beginning and pulled together the first group of support- 
ers, including people like activksf and professor Ajigcla 
Davis and Ben Cohen of Ben & Jerry's, to help the 
Project build the business enterprise aspect. One unex- 
pected consequence was that we hired a student /ram 
the program — a lormer "tagger" (grajjiti vandal) — as 
an artist with our firm. His work is now (legitimateiy.') 
all over some of the biggest companies in town." 
— Meredith and Dan Beam, Beam, Inc. 

Economic Stimulation Benefits 

• Provides job training and employment by teaching 
skills and offering salaried jobs. 

• Encourages independence trom public assistance by 
providing employment and teaching self-reliance. 

• Creates jobs, opportunities and new markets by pro- 
viding employment and selling produce and prepar- 
ing Garden Project graduates for future employment. 

• Offsets the hnancial costs of incarceration, estimated 
at S25,t)00 - $30,000 per year, per person in jail, 
$80,000 - $90,000 per year, per person in prison. 

Partnering with Education 

"1 want to be here. I weed, I meditate. I'm going back to 
school lo get my GED. 1 got off the (welfare) rolls. I'm 
learning the value of things; that's the biggest change in 
me. I had planted myself in the wrong environment; 
(so) I had to uproot myself to start growing the right 
way; (1 had to) weed out what was chohing me." 
— Camille, Garden Project participant 

Teaching and learning are the very essence of The 
Garden Profect, Partnering with universities, high 
schools and elementary schools can provide assistance 




with: helping train and educate designated (.jarden Pro- 
]eci teachers/instructors: .supplying a source ol volun- 
teers, supporters and advisors: and lurnishmg sues for 
specific heautification/landscapmg projects. 

Start-up Suggestions: 

•Contact the top administrator (principal or presi- 
dent) of all the schools in your area. Be sure 
to include high schools (a good source of interns, 
according to the San Francisco Garden Project^ 
as well as elementary schools, community colleges 
and universities. E.xplain The Garden Project and 
how the school might contribute to it and benefit 
from it. Start a dialogue with them: solicit sugges- 
tions and ideas. 

• Contact the president of the local PTA. Offer to speak 
about The Garden Project at one of their meetings. 

• Find out if the university in your area has an 
izxtension Service. If so, contact it. Such a service is 
dedicated to helping the public with environmen- 
tal/organic and agricultural concerns, and it may be 
a helpful resource. 

• Don't forget about continuing education programs, 
some of which may not be affiliated with a school 
or universiiy. 

Personal Growth/Education Benefits 

•Teaches general work skills and discipUne using 
instruction and application, 

• Offers practical experience by providing hands-on 
learning opportunities. 

•Offers supportive environment for behavior change 
by providing counseling, supervision and peer 

rfinlorcemenl 

•l.indcrscores the value ol environmental issues by 
pro\'idmg participants with what is often a first — and 
gencralK- positive — experience with gardening and 
the natural w'orld. 
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• Raise,-, awareness oi \-ocatuinal oppon unities tor chil- 
dren antl adulis h\ niodclmg posiii\-e lorms ol 
einpio\-mcni in public arenas, such as cii}' schools 
and ihurciughiares. 

• Encourages parncipanis lo ihmk philosophically lny 
structuring the gardening lessons to relate lo their 
!i\'e> ic.g m-tructors connnualix' use the mei,iphor 
Siiai. lu^-i a> i>rganic. chcmical-lrce pnuluce loe>k?, 
task's and smells better — and nets a higher \-alue on 
the open marines — so our lixes are healtliior and more 
\'aluahle when nsc are ehemical-lreel 

Partnering with the Media 

"Qiiitr Iwncstiv I huvcii'l aiuitcd the mniiu — 

thcv have toiuc to mv. " 

— Clathcrinc Snccd, The Garden Project Co-founder 

... ant! indeed thev ha\x' — from The New York Times, 
M^ , Miiabella. [-amiK- Circk\ .San Francisco Cdiroiiicle, 
c"irion Summer to national T\' appearances on CBS 
Suncku Morning and McN'eil-Lehrer. [:\'en as it 
approaches its tiiili \'ear m the San l-rancisco area, local 
media continue \o run regular news and ieature articles 
about the Proicct. !t has ripe publicit}' potential because 
it IS unusual, new and dix'erse and has a strong human 
mtercsi component. 

Start-up Suggestions: 

•largci the many "publics" with whom you'll want 
to communicate Speciiically, you will want to make 
sure that the local judicial/law enforcement commu- 
nit\ and your key constituents are initially mlormed 
about the Project's objectives and then consistentl)' 
and regularly informed of its progress and needs. 11 
\"ou have a media and public relations department at 
your disposal, be sure to use its services. 




'Assign one person m your department to speak a! 
ciMc" groups and other communii\' con\-oca!!ons 
-Make sure he/she is thorough!}" bneled aboul the 
[irogram's goals atid operations. 

'Have orientation materials, including this booklet, 
to distnbutc/mail to all interested parties (C^nce 
\'ou get a program esiabiished, photographs of the 
participants, compiled m booklet lorm alonu with 
quotations, can be an mexpensu'c but powerful 
piece of collateral to use with the media ancl'or m 
lundraising.' 

' Begin locally, with cuac groups and department 
meetings. Call the club president or ihc companx- 
manager to schedule a time and place lor v'our talk. 
Ask (hat it he well-publicized or communicated 
through flyers, ads, in-house organs, community 
newsletters, etc. 

'Hold a press conference lor the kick-olf oi the 
Project. Include a strong xasual element to encourage 
coverage, such as holding the conference at the 
garden sue. 

'As your program evolves, photograph the progress. 
1 hcse photos will be helpful to the media, and can be 
the basis lor a speaker's bureau slide show. 

' Hold media "updates" m the garden. Suggest trips to 
llie garden for all potential supporters and/or local 
dignitaries. Have program participants conduct the 
tours of the garden. Alert the media to these events. 

'Once the Project is up and running, hold lundraismg 
e\-enis right m the garden. Serve the garden's pro- 
duce, prepared by well-known local chefs. 

' If you are one of the first m your area or region to 
start a Garden Protect, you have a butlt-m advantage. 
The media considers any distinction such as "first" or 
"e>nly" to he inherently newsworthy. Emphasize these 
aspects m communicating with them. 

' Be proactive! Develop a relationship with reporters 
whose "beats" include law enforceinent/cnme and 
gardening/beautihcation, as these areas would be the 
most ripe lor connnuing coverage. Keep reporters 
notifit-d of all developments and progress. Supply 
them with press releases and materials, but also sug- 
gest angles they may want to pursue — the press is 
always likelier to prim something their own reporters 
have wntien. 

' Solicit someone m the media or public relations held 

to Sit on your advisory board. 

' in pirrhing stories to the media, frame all your com- 
ments in terms of their needs; study and indicate that 
you know the style of their publication and the inter- 
ests ol their rcadcrA'icwership, and suggest stories 
accordingly. .Some will want tti pursue the human 
interest aspects, others the business component or 
ihe law cnlorcemeni angle. 
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• Maintain an updated database of all media contacts, 
and be sure to keep all print and \ideo clips. Copy 
and distribute these as part of your ongoing commu- 
nity and media relations efforts; it underscores 
your credibility and ser\'es as a platform to build 
on your success. 

• Schedule your kick-off and any ongoing media rela- 
tions extents for days and times when they are least 
likely to compete with "hot" news. 

• If staff and budget allow, try to designate one person 
as the primar)' media contact; this helps you keep 
your messages and your efforts consistent and clear. 

•Always think \isually Expenment with different 
backgrounds and settings for your media relations 
events — both tele\asion and print reporters appreci- 
ate ha\ang a strong visual to accompany the story, 
and it increases your chances of getting good coverage. 

Media and Public Relations Benefits: 

•Offers the least expensive, most credible way to 
"advertise" your program, 

• Helps benchmark progress, solicit funds and volun- 
teers, showcase personaUties, and thank sponsors 
and supporters. 

•Aids fundraismg efforts by lending credence and 
legitimacy to your efforts. 

Partnering -with Local Goxemment 

"We're all in this together. This project may have 
started at the law enforcement level, hut there isn't a 
part of the community that doesn't benefit. We need to 
gel out of the mindset that jail is some remote island, 




unrelated to the lives of the rest oj us, and that wc have 

no collective interest in dealing with former ojjenders. 

Because 90% of all inmates will eventually 

he released. So every day we face a choice.' community 

problem or community solution. " 

— Sheriff Michael Hennessey 

Government assistance launched and sustams The 
Garden Project, pnmanly through the siaff support of 
the sheriff's office. The Tree Program operates exclusive- 
ly through a public works project funded through a 
sales tax iniiiative, and a community block grant from 
the San Francisco Mayor's ofhce recently funded 
stipends and supplies for The Garden Project students. 

The Food Stamp Emplo)'ment and Training Program 
seeks to assist food stamp recipients achieve greater self- 
sufficiency by gaining the skills, training, or experience 
that will increase their ability to obtain regular employ- 
ment. State agencies may choose to operate one or more 
of a variety of components, including )ob search, job 
search training, workfare, classroom training for occu- 
pational or basic skills, or a program designed 
to improve employability through actual work experi- 
ence or training. The components may vary within a 
Slate, By serving food stamp participants and giving 
them new job skills and work experience, the Garden 
Project offers a model for other States and commun- 
ities to consider as they design their own employment 
and training programs, 

Start-up Suggestions: 

• Call the State agency that administers the Food 
Stamp Program to discuss becoming part of the 
State's Food Stamp Program Employment and 
Training Program. 

• Peer contact is the most direct and effective 
approach. For instance, if you were successful m 
gaining the support of the sheriff or someone else at 
the lop level of law enforcement, establish this per- 
son as the key sponsor and have him or her approach 
other directors and department heads, such as the 
Director of Public Works, the Director of Public 
Safety and the Mayor. 

• Call your city council and ask to get on the agenda 
for an upcoming meeting to explain The Garden 
Project. (One informal way to establish a relationship 
with the council is to attend any "open door days" or 
public meetings and forums sponsored by them. Use 
this as an opportunity to meet members and field 
your ideas.) 

• Specifically identify those chairpersons whose com- 
mittees have some logical connection to The Garden 
Project (e.g., satety, crime, heautificaiion), and keep 
them aware of your activities and progress. 
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Benefits of Government Support 

• Provides a source oi' funding (grams) that is more 
reliable and consistent than most others, allowing for 
planning and expansion. 

• Can provide support in the form of staff. (The 
Garden Protect of San Francisco exists exclusively 
because the sheriff's ofhce allocated one full-time staff 
member to its development), 

• Creates crucial relationships among city leaders that 
will be critical to the successful operation of the Pro- 
ject and m maintaining favorable public opinion. 

Partnering with Foundations 
& Funding Organizations 

"We've got the heart and the hands; now we're working 
on the head. We need a solid aciminis(ra(ivf infrastruc- 
ture jar our long-term viability and to create a structure 
for day-to-day 'minding oj the store.' Essentially, we're 
trying to create an institution without 'institutionalis- 
ing' the soul of the prograyn. " 
— Michele Lynn, 
The Garden Project Development Director 

"I firmly believe that programs like this reduce 
recidivism; (and) foundations have a particularly 
strong role to play. We must be wiHing to take a risk for 
any group that shows a real commitment. (Programs 
like this) can't count on grant and foundation money 
alone — the^y must explore a number of sources. And as a 
community, it is our responsibility to respond to that 
good-faith effort. " 

— Bill Sommerville, Executive Director, 
Philanthropic Ventures Foundation 

There are many avenues you can pursue m raising funds 
for your Garden Project. A good place to start is with 
foundations. Some of these are public, some are private, 
some local, some national, but all are dedicated to com- 
munity improvement, and most are favorably disposed 
to new ideas. 

Another place to look for funding is the State agency 
that administers the Food Stamp Program's Employ- 
ment and Training Program. The federal government 
provides each State with 100% federally-funded grants 
to provide employment and training services to pro- 
gram participants. Beyond the 100% grants, the federal 
government will reimburse Stales for half of what they 
spend to administer the Employment and Training 
Program and reimburse participants for certain expens- 
es. States may elect to provide employment and training 
program services themselves or contract out with ser- 
vice providers. Since your Garden Project would poten- 
tially provide job training and employment opportu- 




nities for food stamp participants, your Garden Project 
could potentially be a component of the State's employ- 
ment and training program. 

Start-up Su^estions: 

• Call the local or regional foundation m your area, or 
contact The Foundation Center, an independent, 
non-profit organization that can provide information 
(including dircctones) on all foundations in the 
United States. They can be reached at: The 
Foundation Center, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 202-331-1400. 

• Check to see if your area hosts any philanthropic 
organization that exists expressly to assist non-profit 
organizations, like the Tides Foundation of San Fran- 
cisco. If so, this is a great place to start. For a fee, 
(generally a percentage of your budget), these orga- 
nizations can: 

• Administer the program and serve as a fiscal agent 

• Help you gam 501 3C status, enabling tax-free 
contributions 

• Pay bills 

• Audit accounts 

• Assist with legal compliance 

• fielp establish a legal board of directors 

• Or seek out local and national foundations. They will 
provide guidance for free and may be able to direct 

you to other places for similar services. 

• Establish an advisory board of opinion and business 
leaders. This board, comprised of about 15 people, 

meet monthly Members' responsibilities, in 



would 



addition to providing guidance and ideas, should 
include introducing the Project to their con- 
stituenis/members/associates. 

'Ultimately, you will want lo establish a legal board 
of directors. 
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•It possible, allocate funding for one full-ume dewl- 
opincnt director right Ironi the beginning. This is a 
cruical role, and the r^ro]eci Director gcnerail)' cannot 
wear both hats. 

Benefits to Working with Foundations 

• cMlers a source ot "seed" or stari-up mone\' 

• Pro\Tdes inlormaiion and non-monetan" asstsiance. 
including as^lsl.lnce m applving (or and wniing grants 

• Helps create a basis lor wnir strategic plan (dram 
appl!caiii>n prcices_-. reijiurc.-, a propc\sal outlining 
how \-our program will operate, and how and when 
It IS expected to become linancialK' independent.) 



HARVESTING: 

Program Structure & Operations 

The lollowing arc suggested guidelines based on the 
experience ol ban Francisco's Ciarden FYoject. Your struc- 
ture will ob\iously be shaped by funding, resources and 
managcmeni st\'le. among other \-ariables. 

Fundraising 

The experience oi The Garden Project has shown that 
there are certain challenges particular to raising funds 
lor a precedent-setting program: potential backers ma\' 
be more comtortable iunding a program that has an 
established track record, or that can be more easily and 
ob)ectively evaluated. Personal involvement can help 
overcome these apprehensions, and should be a cnlical 
part of your fundraising efforts. 

The Garden Project backers reported that they were 
influenced b\': 

• The program's vision 

•The dedication of The Garden Project iounders 

and staff 

• The sincerity and enthusiasm of the participants 

• The physical transformation of the sites 

• The quality of the program and the produce 

Suggested ways to communicate 
these strengths: 

• Invite potential backers to view the pro|ect or pro- 
posed site and meet stafl and participants. 

• Form an Advisory Board, representing a cross-section 
of the community 

•Select Advisory Board members who are opinion 
leaders. Sohcit their assistance in approaching their 
peers and associates. 



Budgeting 

•The bulk of the funding you raise shmild be allocat- 
ed for payroll. Adminisirain.-e expenses arc a pressing 
reality, loo. but olien these resotuves ucl;.. oliicc 
space, ec|Uipmcnt. even clerical assistance ^ can be 
donated or handled by volunteers. 

•Cither line items will ineludc c\-crvthing Ironi tiic 
predictable ro the unexpected, brainstorm c\'cr\ coic 
ccixabic expense, then tiividc the list according ni 
those things thai could be donatetl teg., shears, 
trowels and hoses'! \ersus those that must be joaid lor 
in cash (e.g., gasoline, water, electrkitx V 

• Remember that funding can come h-om a number of 
sources, both public and privaie. Once you establish 
a market for your produce, you wilt be able to rch" on 
a certain amount lor each har\-es! and can include 
this income m your budget. 

Participants 

"Junnng people away is ihf hanic;! fhing / do: it's the 
worst part oj my job. If I had the ivsourcf.s, it wotdd 
never happen. Thats the dream." 
—Catherine Sneed, The Garden Project Co-founder 

• Funding dictates garden space and payroll; obxaous- 
IV the more of it you have, the more people \'ou can 
include. The limited space and the labor-intensive 
nature of French Intensive Biodvnamic gardening 
make an equation of about 20 participants per half- 
acre ideal, according to The Garden Project program 
directors and panicipants. Pro\iding adequate super- 
vision and guidance is also cruical to the program: a 
ratio of approximately 10 to one, participants to stall, 
IS considered sound. 

• Participants should be selected based on their enthu- 
siasm. Sneed maintains that little else matters — die 
unlikelicst candidates going in can become some ol 
the most accomplished gardeners and law-abiding 
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citizens (The program cues a member ol ihe Tree 
Corps who was a repeal ullender in and out oi 
prison ihroughoul his lile. He is now a supervisor. 
has been a model employee for many years and is a 
proud and responsible guardian, teaching his grand^ 
son ihe Latin names oi al! the trees he plants and 
subsidizing his pri\-aie t^aiholic school education.) 
Snecd mamiams vou can't predict which ones will 
work out, but that the process is sell-prunmg: "the 
problem cases take care ot themselves." 

Joh Requirements: Participants 

Participants are rec^uired to learn — and pertorm — ail 
the junctions oi emplovment. including: 

•Being on time, lea\-ing on time, working agreed- 
upon hours 

• Keeping track of hours worked: checking to insure 
proper payment 

•Accomplishing the day's task, as outlined b\' 
the super\-isor 

• Working cooperatu'cly 

• Vlamtaining a positu'c attitude; being respectful of 
themselves and others 

In addition. The Garden Project participants are 
required to compK' with the dictates of their "Personal 
Progress Agreement " 

Staff 

• Super\-isory and counseling staff can come from just 
about an\-where; those with law enforcement and/or 
drug-alcohol counseling may be particularly well- 
suited, 

• [f funding permiis, allocate at least one staff person 
exclusively for fundraising and development efforts. 
This is a critical, full-time job and one that should be 
separate from day-to-day program operations, 

Joh Requirements: Staff 

The Garden Project staff act as on-site (garden, schools, 
Tree Corps sites. Farmer's Market.) supervisors and 
managers. In addition, they: 

•Act as advocates for participants. 

• Negotiate sale and selection of produce with local 
restaurants and retailers. 

•Arrange transportation oi people and product as 

necessary 
•.Supervise compliance with all aspects of the 

"Personal Progress Agreement" 
•Counsel participants; help resolve disputes and 

problems. 

• Teach and tram participants regarding gardening 
techniques and dail)' assignments. 



•Mainiam communication with sherilf's office pamie 
oiticers, ant! others wuhm the sxstcm as needed 

Scheduling 

•In general, a five-day, 40-hour work week is a good 
baseline for job training, as it reflects the normal 
work week, tlbviousl}-, if funding pcmiits. addiiion- 
al days and hours arc preferable, tci help participants 
increase their income. 

Training 

•Gardening training is conducted by The Ciarden 
Project staif, several of whom ha\'e advanced degrees 
m horticulture. The jail Horticulture Program also 
retains a consultant farmer. 

•Don't forget to make the most ol your wiluntccr 
resources' Coalilions and partnerships you build 
with the League of Urban Gardeners, the Garden 
Club and similar volutueer groups m your area can 
be an invaluable source of experienced tnuners and 
teachers. 

Garden DesignJLayout/Yield 

"I get 10 lookinji^ ai all these colors and shapes, and I 
see how ihey blend. Wc need these differences — that's 
what I'm learning. Difference can be peaceful. " 
— Tim, Garden Project participant 

• What you grow will be dictated strong!)' b\' geograph}-. 
Not everyone has the advantage oi a California cli- 
maie, but even those areas with the harshest winters 
and the shortest growing season can produce some- 
thing year-round (e.g., using hothouses, raising hearty 
root vegetables that arc impervious to cold, etc.). To 
design the optimal crop schedule, consult with profes- 
sional farmers/honicultunsts in your area, or call the 
Extension Service at l!ie local university. 

• Plant with an eye ior what's popular and potentially 
profitable. Talk with chefs and restaurateurs about 
produce they'd prefer and about their purchasing 
requirements. 

• Respect the aesthetics' Sprinkle your garden with 
vvildflowers and herbs to maintain a pleasing blend 
of colors, smells, textures. Rotate crops to keep 
soil fertile. Plant with enough diversity to keep 
participants interested and to offer new learning 
opportunities. 

Duration 

"just like parents, we have lo walk a fine line between 
providing nurturing and unconditional support, and 
moving students to the next challenge. Thev can't stay 
here forever (and some want (o — this is the only safe 
place they've ever been). .4t the same time, you can't 
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push them from the nest too soon and have them court 
failure. Even though this is a job, it's also a program — 
it has a purpose different from simply producing a 
product, making a profit." 
— Kit Henshaw, Garden Project manager 

• Alter a year in liic garden, most pariicipants arc qual- 
ified for greater responsibilities in a program like the 
Iree Corps or Alliance for Green Schools, or to con- 
sider other emplo^TTient opportunities. 
• The Garden Project was designed to be a one-year pro- 
gram and the Tree Corps a two-year program, though 
obviously some participants sta\' longer; others 
move on sooner. 



BALES, BUSHELS, BASKETS: 

Tracking & E\aluation 

"If you save even a half a dozen lives, it's worth it. And 
evciyone who goes through this program stands a much 
better chance oj breaking the cycle than they would 
without it. " 
— Sharon Levinson, 
Food and Consumer Service, USDA 

Time, funding and staff constraints, complicated by the 
transience and homelessness of this population, have 
prohibited The Garden Project from compiling hard 
data on recidivism rates. Categorically, all those 
involved with the Project believe it has signilicanily 
stemmed the tide for the more than 600 people who 
have participated, though that cannot be documented. 

Sneed estimates thai 99% of those who come to the pro- 
gram receive food stamps; most leave having become 
partly or wholly independent. 

Obviously, this data is useful in subslaniiaimg progress, 
and will enhance legitimacy and help attract funding. 
Compihng such a database takes lime and money If 
possible, establish a staff member or volunteer to track 
and evaluate the following data: 

• Number of participants 

• Average length of participation 

• Recidivism rates 
•Permaneni employment siaiistics 

•Number of those entering who receive public 
assistance 

• Number of those receiving public a,ssisiance upon 
leaving program, or shortly thereaiter 



"I'm only a hot second jrom picking up a cold beer 
and fietidin^ for the street comer But I don'l want ilua 
life anymore. I have a 14-yeai-old son, and mv worker 
recently told me that I've been overpaying on mv tliild 
support and I thought 'that's cool' I volunteer cH a 
shelter as a cook v\/hen I'm not here: work from sunup 
10 sundown. It's hard .sometimes, but it's a lol easier 
than being a knucklehead. " 

— Tim. Garden Project participant 

The Garden Proiect of San Ftancisco does have certain 
qualitative measurements built into the .system. The pri- 
mary method of evaluating progress is through a cur- 
riculum that; 

•Teaches life skills, including- "how to hold a job," 
"how to mrcraci responsibly and respectluliy with 
others," and "how to remain substance-tree " 

• Reinforces personal responsibility and encourages 
improvement by requiring that participants sign a 
"Personal Progress Agreement.' This agreement 
requires enrollment m GED classes or college, visits 
to parole and/or probation officer, making child-sup- 
pon payments and counseling, il needed, tor sub- 
stance abuse or other problems. This is super\'i,sed 
through weekly case-worker meetings. 
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BUMPER CROP: 

Offshoots of The Garden Project 

The Garden Project of San Francisco has expanded 
hrvond the initial garden. Two proiects arc more recent 

nutgrow'ihs, ottering additional eniplovmeni opponuni^ 
ties ai higher wages. The three kc)- components oi 
the program arc; 

Ihc Carroll .Street \4arket Ciardcn i.a.ka, I'he Garden 
l'ro|cci* IS ihc niainstn\- ol the program. It is a one-acre 
loL which grows produce ranging Irom radciichio, 
to radishes. ehi\-es and arugiila to butter lettuce — whai- 
c\er !.-, m .season, popular or specially requested b)' 
restaurants. Piodttcc Irom this garden is sold to key area 
restaurants and at the San Francisco Farmer's N-larkel. 
The number ot studenl/pariicipanis varies according 
to iunding. but generally m\olves 2'3-40 regulars. 
Most work a 32- hour week in ihe garden and earn 
S5.60 per hour. 

1 he Tree Corps is essentially the "graduate" Garden 
Project program. It provides full-time employmem 
planittig and maintaining trees throughout the ciiy The 
program plants about 800 trees per year and waters and 
maintains close to 1,000. It generally employs about 10 
workers. The Tree Corps operates through a contractu- 
al arrangement with San Francisco's Department of 
Public Works. .According to program directors Ellioii 
L^onnelley and Jerous Sneed. "It's a successful public- 



pii\'a,tc partnership: vvc do good work, and wc'\'c 
pro\'ed wc can do it cost-effecnvcK" The contract 
amount has multiplied leiilold m iour \-ears. Ircc Corps 
participants earn S8 00 per hour. 

The Alliance lor Green Schools (a.k.a The School 
Cairpsi landscapes, plants gardens and beautilies school 
\'ards. locateti m low-income neighborhoods, then 
leache.i the students how to plant and maintain the gar- 
deiib. "We also use the opportunit\- to teach participants 
about racing, nutrition and organic food," sa\'s Robert, a 
itirmer jail Horticulture Program student who turned 
down two other full-i;!me jobs to sta\' with the program. 
"IPs important for neighborhood kids to ha\T good role 
modcls, to see adults doing constructive work," he says. 
The gardens include flowers, herbs, perennials and \eg- 
eiables, with an emphasis on plantings that can be used 
m environmental education When lundmg is strong, a 
crew of about 10 serves more than se\'cn communitv 
schools. School Corps participants earn $8,00 per hour. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION, 
Contact: 

Beverly Sneed Echols 

The Garden Project oj San Francisco 

Pier 28 

San Francisco, California 94105 

Phone: (4 J 5.) 24.3-804.5 

FtLYV (415) 2-^3-8221 
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APPENDIX 

The Garden Project is a privale/publk partnership oj the San Prancisco Count v Sficri/}s Office and the San Francisco 
communily to help disadvantaged persons become productive, self-sufficient citizens. This project offers former pris- 
oners, participants in drug and alcohol rehabilitation prograrris, ami welfare mothers - many of whom receive food 
stamps - the opportunity to learn iiriportdtif )oh skills as tiicv transfoiin abandoned lots info vegetable gardens. The 
garden produce is sold to loccd restaurants and bakeries, with the proceeds paying the salaries of the garden employ- 
ees, ll combines crime prevention, job training, and employment for people in need. 

With its emphasis on providing job training and cmpfovmen! for people in need, the potential exists to link innova- 
tions like The Garden Project to the Food Stamp Program's Fmplovmenl and Training (E&T) Program. E&T seeks 
lo assist food stamp recipients achieve greater selj-sufficiency by gaining the skills, training, or experience that will 
increase their ability lo obtain regular employment. By serving food stamp participants and giving them new job 
skills and work experience. The Garden Project offers a model for other States and communities as they design their 
own employmeni and training programs. 

Because of the potential link between The Garden Project's employment and training opportunities and the Food Stamp 
Progrcmis emplovmenl and training mission as well as its focus cm food production, the Food and Consumer Service 
funded a s?riall-scalc descriptive e\'aluation. The evaluations objectives were to: ]) develop a guidebook for other 
communities interested in implementing similar projects; and 2) assess The Garden Project in lenns of the number of 
people served, the nimiber of food stamp participants setyed, their characteristics, and outcomes following paiticipa- 
lion in the project. This appendix presents injormation on the second objective. 

The evaluation consisted of a week-long site visit to The Garden Project where the evaluation team conducted in- 
depth intetn'iews with staff cmd participants and observed the operation of The Garden Project. The evaluation team 
of three people interviewed eight staff and six participants over a six-day period; they also spent six days observing 
the operation of The Garden Project. The evaluation had also plantted to review The Garden Project records to estab- 
lish a profile of The Garden Project participants. 

Un/oi f unatcly, since the Garden Project has lacked the resources necessary to track and maintain infonncnion on its 
participants and their outcomes, infonnation on the characteristics and outcomes of participants is unavaUable. The 
Garden Project staff has limited information about its participarUs and most in/ormation on participant outcomes is 
anecdotal. Here are our findings: 



Participant ISumhers and 
Characteristics 

Approximately 600 participants have graduated from 
The Garden Project from 1990 to 199^. Most partici- 
pants learned about The Garden Project by participating 
in the Jail Horticulture Program, which has seen more 
than 5.000 participants. When funding permits. The 
Garden Project allows drug or alcohol rehabilitation 
program participants, welfare mothers, and the interest- 
ed friends and relations of participants to participate. 

The number of participants working at a given time 
x'aries with funding. As man)- as 125 people have 
worked ai The Garden Project at any one time. The 
Garden Project staff believe thai 40 people working m 
the garden is average. At the time the evaluation team 
conducted the mtervnews, 60 people wiirked in the Jail 
Horticultural Program, 20 m The Garden Proieet, 10 m 
the Tree Corps, and seven to 19 m the Alliance for 
Cjreen .Schools. 



Participants are required to learn - and perform - all 
functions of empl<n'ment. The Garden Projects objec- 
tive IS 10 be al.>le to provide a 40-hour work week. 
However, I he number of hours worked per week 
depends on (he funding available to support the pro- 
gram. Ai ihc lime of our interviews, iundmg only sup- 
ported approximately ,32 hours per person. Participants 
are responsible for keeping track of the hours worked 
since the pariuipanis do not work strictly delineated 
shifts. While some follow the traditional 9:00 to 5:00 
schedule, most have conflicts which preclude this 
schedule. When schedule conflicts arise, participants 
negotiate a more flexible .schedule wish their supervisor 

After a year in The Garden Project , mosi participants arc 
qualiiied for greater responsibilities m a program like 
the Tree Corps or .•Mliance for Green Schools or to con- 
sider 01 her employment opportunities. The average 
length oi pariicipation m The Garden Project is between 
12 and hS months. Some siay as long as two vears, but 
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ori^anizcrs ciu'ourjgi' p<iriicipant> lo movf on as >oon 
as llu'\ arc rcaci\' In begin appKmg iheir sisiils m the 
larger wt^rkplaee 

Ihe Liarden F'ro]eet pays lis workers more liian the nim- 
iniiini wage. Partieipants earn st i() per hour when 
working m the garden. The Iree C^orps and Alhanee for 
Cireeii ^ehotiK iifler additional employment opportuni- 
iie.s ai higher wages. .SS.tlO [ler lioiir 

.Almo.si all - ^)y\ai - Garden I'rojcet ]iaa"tieipant_s reeen-e 
!ood siamiis and/or other Uirms ol pnhlie assistanee 
upon entering the pi'ograni. B>r the time participants 
leaw The (larclen ['roiect. while a large percentage arc 
less dependent on iood stamps or puiiiic assistance, 
most do not earn enougii income to be entirely scif-suf- 
hcient. ,\11 site participants inierx'iewed discussed their 
desire to end ihcn reliance on public assistance and 
siMiie ha\'e succeeded m reaching (heir goal. Ol the six 
m-depth interviews condireicd. four had become fully 
independeni Irom public assistance as a result o^ their 
pariicipanon m The Garden Project. Several also report- 
ed the)' had returned to school - generalh' eomtnunity 
colleges - to pursue degrees m horiieuliure. 

Most participants are between 18-35 x'cars old. unem- 
pkned upon entering the program, and lack a high 
school diploma. I'redommaieh more males than 
temales participate Atncan-Amerieans arc the primar\' 
racial groiqj participating in The Garden Project. kil- 
lowed hv llispanies. then v\hi!es 

The Garden Project Operations 

Funding dictates the number of panicipatits, not only b\- 
proxiding more full-time positions, bul by creating 
opportunities to purchase more land The current garden 
IS roughly an acre. The Garden Pro|ecis board ol directors 
IS exploring the purchase of another 10-acre sue some- 
where m the ^an Hraneiseo area. 1 he Jail Horticuliurai 
Program garden is currently about 1 t acres. 



Ihe nature ol French lniensi\'e Biod\namic gardening 
iransiates to greaiei' \'ields per acre than tradiiiona] 
larming methods, creating more poienlia! icr pn.itii 
Also, the more exotic, organic ■sj^ecaakc " produce 
grown m these en\'irons and the highHiualit\- standards 
of The Garden Project allow them to meet the market 
\-aluc for these wares, change c rops according 1li what is 
m demand, and consistently sell more than The darden 
Proiect can produce. C^urreniK, The C.arden Pro|eci does 
not maintain figures on how much the garden produces. 

The Garden Project is a business .As with an\' htismess 
whose prohls support it. The (kirden Proiect sets its 
prices based on market \'alues and changes its prices 
based on the demand (or a particular type ol produce. 

The vast majority of produce ss sold lo area restauranis. 
Restaurants inlorm. or esscntialK' order from. The 
Garden Project managers the produce and amount ihe> 
wish to purchase. Produce not sold to restaurants is sold 
at the San Francisco iarmers \kirkei 

Conclusion 

TiiTie, funding, and starting constraints, complicated b)- 
the transience and homelessness ol ihis population, 
have prevented liie Garden Pmjeci trom compiling data 
on participant charactenstics, ouicomcs. and recidivism 
rates. Categorically, all diose in\oh-cd with the program 
bel)e\'e it has significanih' stemmed the tide lor the 
approximately 600 people who haw participalecl. 
though thai cannot he documenled. 

Daia on iianicipant eharacterisiics and outcomes is use- 
ful m substantiating progress and success. It also 
enhances IcgUimac)' and attracts funding. Communities 
interested in implementing a program similar to The 
c.arden Project should .senousl)' consider time, lunds, 
and staff !o collect this data. 



